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such laws, and further investigation of the relation of newspaper sug- 
gestion to crime should be made in order to establish a better basis 
for action in regard to the newspapers. 

Warren, Pa. Edward Lindsey. 

The Ante-Mortem and Post-Mortem Examinations of the Crim- 
inal, John Junkins. By H. J. H. Hoeve, M. D., Illinois Medi- 
cal Journal, Vol. XX, No. 2, pages 149-173. 

This is an elaborate technical account of the results of an exami- 
nation of what the author calls a born criminal. Dr. Hoeve, having 
studied Junkins, who was a colored murderer, during his trial, became 
convinced that a normal human being could not have done what this 
man was doing unless he was diseased or defective. Certain physical 
characteristics such as an enormous mandible, beef-like neck, the long 
upper extremities to which the hands were fitted like the blade of a 
spade, the large feet, etc., seemed to speak for the possibility of an 
atypically constructed brain and "therefore," says Dr. Hoeve, "I had no 
hesitation in pronouncing him a born criminal." 

There follows a brief account of the family history of Junkins. His 
father died of delirium tremens ; all of his father's relatives were drink- 
ers. One of his mother's brothers had been a convict in the penitentiary 
for five years, and another brother was sent to jail for a holdup. One of 
his sisters had disease of the thyroid gland. There were no cases of 
insanity on either side of the family. 

As to his personal history: Junkins was born August 6, 1886, in 
Ottumwa. By necessity he was early a tin-can tramp. His early habitat 
was as undesirable as could be imagined. Habitually he was addicted 
early in his life to alcoholics ; he was extremely cruel, and withal he would 
willingly steal for a friend and never go back on a pal. 

His early surroundings apparently brought forth his criminal traits, 
and at the age of nine years the boy was committed to a reform school 
for committing a robbery. After six and a half years he made his escape, 
after which he roamed the country and acquired all the vices which 
theretofore had been unknown to him. 

On April 12, 1905, when he was nineteen years old, he was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for a term of five years for robbery. During 
this imprisonment he was punished at various times for insolence and 
bad behavior in his cell. 

On February 5, 1909, twenty-four days after his release from prison, 
he committed a most brutal murder for which he was sent to prison June 
2, 1909, and later condemned to hang July 29, 1910. On the latter date 
he was duly executed. 

We have in the above an exceedingly bad personal and family his- 
tory. And now the author goes on to describe minutely the results of 
the macroscopic and microscopic examination of the murderer's body. It 
is impossible in the space available for review to refer to all the con- 
tents of this study and we are compelled therefore to limit ourselves to 
general results. 

A careful dissection of the body showed that the anomalies greatly 
surpass the average number found in criminals. The author names in 
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their order of frequency the most common anomalies in the skulls of male 
criminals and points out that Junkins had nine out of the total of six- 
teen. This is in itself significant, even though we omit prominent cheek 
bones and narrow forehead from the list on the ground that they are 
racial characteristics, for Kurella in an examination of 830 skulls of 
criminals guilty of serious offenses showed that 77 per cent had more 
than three and 43 per cent more than five anomalies. 

The thickness of the skull was above the average and for a negro 
he had a large cranial capacity, but 104 c. c. smaller than that of a white 
athlete's (1,520 c. c.) of his build and size. His cranial capacity is 
within the limits of the skulls of negroes and Chinese (1,350 to 1,450 
c. a). Certain indications, such as those found in the cephalic index 
or in the orbital index, suggest white blood admixture. 

The thickness of the skull may be of no special importance, as all 
kinds of variations are found in this respect, but the fusion of the two 
parietal bones in the sagittal line of the skull found in this criminal 
certainly have, the author thinks, some special bearing. It points to an 
early obliteration of the sagittal suture or an irregularity in the embryonic 
development of the parietal bones. 

The brain of Junkins falls within the limits of the medium sized 
macroeephalie brains, which includes those weighing from 1,250 to 1,450 
grams. 

Junkins was right-handed and, therefore, the fact that the left 
internal carotid artery was one-third larger than its fellow on the other 
side need not cause surprise. It is surprising, however, that the other 
arteries on the left side supplied less territory than corresponding arteries 
of the right side, and that the actual blood supply of the left temporal 
lobe was much less than that of the right. For the purpose of obtaining 
a better idea of the value of measurements taken in this case the reader 
is referred to page 159 of the article under review for the tabular com- 
parison of many aspects of the brain of this criminal and that of the 
deceased Eussian scientist, Mendel jew. 

Under the topic, "Fibre Dissection of the Brain," the author gives the 
results of his observations upon the location of the bundles of association 
fibres. To give a more convincing idea of the importance of the findings 
in this case he states that in the recent dissection of thirty-one hemi- 
spheres by his students all the bundles and interlacements were found 
normal in location and relation except two which were in a bad state 
of preservation. In the case of Junkins' brain, however, the large asso- 
ciation bundles and many of the smaller were abnormal in these respects. 

The results obtained by this dissection point again to atypical or 
defective formation. 

I give below a few items taken from the author's summary : 

1. "John Junkins had a bad family history and was a criminal by 
birth, by education and by environment. 

2. By careful study it is possible to recognize defective or atypical 
human beings. 

3. The body and the skull of Junkins showed a larger per cent of 
anomalies than appears in average bodies. 
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4. The vessel findings seem to point toward the left temporal lobe 
as being of low development. 

5. The measurements of the gyri and sulci of Junkins' brain com- 
pared to the measurements of fifty average brains point to great varia- 
tions in the left parietal and the frontal and temporal regions. 

6. Close study of the gyri and sulci shows that the frontal and 
parietal regions were late in maturing and that the temporal lobe had 
not yet reached its full complexity. 

7. According to Professor Benedict's classification of criminal 
brains, we must classify Junkins' brain as slightly deviating from the 
school type. 

8. Bolton's micrometric measurements of the primary cell and 
fibre laminae of the cortex seem to show a deficiency in gray matter. 

9. The fibre dissection of the brain shows distinct under-develop- 
ment, anomalous development and atypical construction of the associa- 
tion bundles. 

10. There is no doubt in my mind but that John Junkins was an 
atypically-constructed human being, an anatomical defective, and con- 
sequently the possessor of an atypically functionating mind. 

11. Being convinced that in non-diseased criminals there must 
exist an anatomical basis for crime, and knowing also that criminals of 
this class cannot be recognized by juridical and psychologic methods 
only, I do not hesitate in recommending the abolishment of capital pun- 
ishment and the erection of special establishments for the perpetual or 
indefinite seclusion of incorrigible criminals. This is recommended also 
by Lombroso in Italy, Leveille in France, Minzloff in Bussia, May in 
England, Kraeplin in Germany, Wallberg in Austria, Guillaume in 
Switzerland, Van Hamel in Holland, Lucas in Portugal, and Wines and 
Wayland in America." 

The science of Criminology stands in need of just such detailed 
studies as this of Dr. Hoeve's. It is to be hoped that many more may 
be forthcoming which will combine an intensive study of the mind of 
the criminal with that of his anatomy. 

Northwestern University. Eobert H. Gault. 

ZlJR PSTCHOLOGIE DER AUSSAGE : EIN VORTRAG, MIT EINEM ANHANG : 

Ueber die gesetzliche Beseitigung des Zeugeneids. (Bevised, 
2d edition.) By Dr. Johamn Georg Gmelin. Hanover, 1909. Pp.98. 

The first part of this pamphlet is a reprint, with some modifications 
of a portion of the third volume of the author's Juristisch psychiatrischen 
Grenzfragen. In it, he discusses the chief conclusions that have come 
from the experimental investigation of testimony with respect to their 
application in jurisprudence. He particularly urges practitioners to 
make themselves acquainted with what experimental psychology has to 
offer them in this field, because, although lawyers and jurists often learn, 
after long practice, to disentangle the true and the false and to know 
bv experience what kinds of testimony should be valid and what invalid, 
yet this kind of practical knowledge may be made conscious, systematic 
and scientific by the study of the psychology of testimony. Stern's dem- 
onstration that errorless testimony is the exception, not the rule, that 
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